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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Ethics : An Investigation of the Facts and Laws of the Moral Life. 
By Wilhelm Wundt. Vol. I, The Facts of the Moral Life, trans- 
lated by Julia Gulliver and Edward Bradford Titchener ; Vol. 
II, Ethical Systems, translated by Margaret Floy Washburn. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1897.— pp., xii, 339; viii, 196. 

One by one the works of Professor Wundt are becoming a part of 
English philosophical literature. To the Human and Animal Psychol- 
ogy and the Outlines of Psychology, we may now add the first two of the 
four parts of the Ethik. It is to be hoped that this is but an earnest 
of what is to come, that the writings of the great Leipsic psychologist 
may exercise the same wide and direct influence upon English and 
American thought that they have enjoyed in the land of their birth. 
Professor Wundt is fortunate in the translators which his works find. 
These two volumes will at once take rank among the best translations 
of which our philosophical literature can boast. A careful examina- 
tion has brought to light no error of any importance, while the list of 
'Germanisms' is so short that it would be hypercriticism to refer to any 
of them. The publishers have done their work well, also, and pro- 
duced two very attractive books. 

The Ethik attracted so much attention upon its appearance in Ger- 
many twelve years ago, and, moreover, has been so exhaustively dis- 
cussed, that its contents may be assumed to be more or less familiar to 
the majority of the readers of this Review. However, the history of 
psychology during the past twenty-five years should have taught us 
that the most important problems of the various philosophical disci- 
plines at present are those of method. In view of the author's relation 
to the reform of psychology we may, therefore, profitably examine the 
work before us from the point of view of the principles it recommends 
and employs in the study of the moral life. 

The Introduction, with its three sections upon " Ethics as a Science 
of Norms, " " The Methods of Ethics, " and ' 'The Problems of Ethics, ' ' 
at once awakens the highest hopes. Indeed no abler presentation of 
the methods of our would-be science has been made in this generation. 
The fact that ethics deals with values often causes confusion as to its 
aims, but we are reminded that " the estimate of the value of facts is 
also itself a fact, and a fact that must not be overlooked when it is 
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there to see" (Vol. I, p. 5). Here then are certain phenomena 
which demand description and explanation, a requirement which can 
only be met by an examination of the facts themselves. The methods 
of speculative idealism and of empirical subjective psychology are 
alike unsound in principle and harmful in practice. ' ' There is no 
ethical system of the speculative persuasion which does not lay stress 
upon some true and important fact of ethical experience ; but it can 
be said also that there is no such system which does not exclude a 
multitude of other facts just as true, and, in part at least, just as im- 
portant, and which is not, for that reason, inadequate as a system to 
many aspects of the moral life" (Ibid, p. 13). The same criticism 
may be urged upon the second of the above-mentioned methods. In 
each case, "instead of directing our attention so far as possible im- 
partially to all parts of experience [we] turn to some single fact, 
which, for one reason or another, lies right in our line of vision ' ' 
(p. 13). The objective method, on the other hand, will base its con- 
clusions upon an exhaustive examination of all the phenomena of the 
moral life itself, wherever they are accessible. 

But when we turn from a study of this enlightened programme, we 
are reminded only too painfully that it is easier to preach than to 
practice. Professor Wundt's doctrine, it may be remembered, is that 
morality is definable as the service of the general will, a will which, 
indeed, is nothing over and above the individuals which make up the 
race, for it consists of all those active tendencies which such indi- 
viduals have in common. On the other hand, it is something other 
than the sum of these wills, and though it possesses no personality of 
its own, it is none the less the most real of realities. The evidence 
offered for this view of morality is supplied by an answer to the ques- 
tion : What are the ends which in our judgment are universally recog- 
nized as moral? (Part III, p. 426). The ends of human activity 
may be divided into three classes, individual, social, and humanistic. 
In the first case the object pursued is either pleasure or self-perfection. 
Now actions undertaken in obedience to the former motive are re- 
garded as morally worthless. Perfection, on the other hand, cannot 
be an end in itself, for its sole value is as a means to the attainment 
of additional pleasure either for self or another. Hence our author 
concludes that actions performed for the realization of any strictly 
personal ends are in themselves ethically worthless. But, if this be 
admitted, we are forced to the same conclusion with regard to all con- 
duct prompted by the idea of the happiness or the perfection of other 
persons. ' ' If morality does not permit me to look upon myself as 
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an end, it is impossible to see why it should allow me to look upon 
another self as such. The life and welfare of a given individual and 
the development of his powers are in themselves of the same value, 
whether I happen to be the individual in question or not. . . . Even 
an increase in the number of persons can scarcely be said to make any 
difference. The summation of zeros can never give us anything but 
zeros ' ' {Ibid, p. 428). Hence as the result of this method of exclusion 
we seem forced to conclude that nothing except the general welfare 
and general progress can serve as the goal of moral endeavor. But 
since this cannot mean the welfare of persons, for the reason stated 
above, it must be the welfare of humanity as such, as realized in the 
possession by humanity of the intellectual and spiritual products of in- 
dividual activity. But since this is the end towards which the general 
will is directed, morality is resolvable into the service of the general 
will. 

Perhaps some will meet this deduction with scoffs at the pretensions 
of the new divinity, others may find it explained by Emerson's char- 
acterization of the age : "A whole company of ladies and gentlemen 
out in search of a religion. ' ' For such an attitude the author is quite 
prepared. The vast majority pass through life without insight into 
the nature of the ends for which they work and suffer. Apart from the 
imperatives of law and custom, the sense of obligation comes to most 
people in the form of an immediate and permanent satisfaction prom- 
ised to those who do what society agrees to call right. What reason 
have they to bother themselves about the why ? Hence, a failure to 
recognize in this theory a statement of the source of one's own moral 
enthusiasm would not be admitted to be a valid argument against its 
truth. As a matter of fact, the existence of such a devotion to the 
general will cannot be doubted, for all of us have seen a parallel phe- 
nomenon — a man who, at odds with every member of his family, sacri- 
fices the best part of his life for what he considers to be the family wel- 
fare. The Fatherland may be such an object of devotion also ; if so, 
why not the general will ? Certainly if this be denied, many of the 
statements of this book become absolutely inexplicable. But it is one 
thing to admit that we have here a genuine expression of a personal 
ideal ; it is another to assert that we have an adequate account of the 
moral life as such. The work before us, with its exhortations to use 
the objective method, pretends to be something more than the ' con- 
fessions of a German scientist.' If so, we are entitled to demand a 
fair amount of evidence for every assertion made. Let us then take 
the statement that the pursuit of individual ends is in itself morally 
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worthless. Where, we may ask, is the evidence that this is a universal, 
or even a frequently observable, moral judgment? What are we to 
make of the facts apparently inconsistent with this view, or does the 
author know of none such ? On what grounds does he deny the pos- 
sibility of taking perfection of character as an end in itself, or has he 
never heard of a seemingly self-evident dictum that was annihilated by 
the concrete realities of experience ? And when we read that actions 
directed towards the welfare of others are in themselves of no moral 
value, is this too supposed to be a deliverance of the universal moral 
consciousness, or is it merely what this consciousness ought in consist- 
ency to hold ? And if the latter is meant, as seems to be the case, 
why does he not seriously attempt to show that the explanation pro- 
posed for the popular judgment upon devotion to others is really ten- 
able as a complete solution of the problem, in the face of the difficul- 
ties that seem to stand in its way ? To these questions no answer is 
forthcoming. We must take the author's ipse dixit for any assertions 
he may choose to make, or at best content ourselves with a reference 
to some obvious phenomenon which could be explained in terms of 
almost any ethical theory that has ever been proposed. Let it be clear 
that the amount of truth and error in the theory itself is not here in 
question. What we wish to point out is the manner in which it is 
built up. As it here stands, it is mere autobiography, extremely in- 
teresting and indeed valuable as a contribution to the study of contem- 
porary moral ideals, but with no more claim to the title of science than 
Amiel's Journal intime; and this regardless of the possibility of a 
future demonstration in the hands of another person. 

But perhaps it will be supposed that the desired evidence is to be 
found in what is the first volume of the present translation, bearing, 
as it does, the title " The facts of the Moral Life." But such an ex- 
pectation will be disappointed. The subject-matter here is exclu- 
sively the evolution of the moral life from custom to law and mo- 
rality. This process is traced in the history of language, of myth, 
and of custom itself, the methods and alleged results of the compara- 
tive anthropologists being entirely rejected, as readers of the Logik 
would anticipate. All of this is interesting, much is valuable, and 
some of it convincing ; but it leads to no conclusion which could not 
be adopted with equal facility by any school that does not postulate 
an absolutely unchanging moral code. Of the second volume the 
same may be said. In a space about three-fifths of that which Sidg- 
wick allows himself for his history of ethics, all the theories of ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern moralists, down to those of our own gener- 
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ation, are marshalled for review, ' all, ' that is, with such exceptions as 
Butler, the Scotch Intuitionalists, and Green. That under these cir- 
cumstances the treatment is ' ' compressed, ' ' is hardly surprising. More 
serious is the fact that a number of the criticisms rest upon misunder- 
standings (page 76, line 1 ; page 187, line 5) ; others depend upon 
the assumption that what an author neglected to explain, his theory, 
either as he left it or with slight modifications, is incapable of ex- 
plaining (page 70, line 32 ; page 137, line 21); others again are hardly 
more than statements that the views in question are not in harmony 
with those of the historian (page 185, line 28; page 129, line 21). 
As a supplement to Sidgwick, this volume will make a place for itself; 
but its criticisms are too subjective to make it a contribution to the 
solution of the great problems of ethics. 

A review which confines itself to a discussion of the treatment of 
fundamental problems must necessarily do injustice to a work such as 
this, whose defects in certain directions are atoned for by great merits 
in other respects. The exposition is all that could be desired ; it is 
clear, precise, and logically articulated. Furthermore the haze which 
permeates many works on ethics is entirely absent — to our great satis- 
faction and the glory of the general will. For that treacherous atmos- 
phere may be made to cover as many sins as charity — indolence, an 
attempt to stand in two places at once, and even downright dishonesty. 
Moreover, the book is never dull and never fails to be suggestive ; and, 
especially in Part I, it presents a great deal of valuable material. These 
two volumes are well worth the labor their translation must have cost. 
We may not accept the laws of psychical evolution which lie at the 
foundation of much they contain. We may be disposed to look upon 
the ' ' law of the three stages ' ' and the ' ' law of heterogony ' ' in very 
much the same light in which Professor Wundt himself looks upon the 
generalizations of Buckle. But no one can read this account of the 
development of the moral life, and the history of systematic reflection 
upon that life, without carrying away ideas and facts in abundance to 
incorporate into the structure of his own thought. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

L! evolution des idees generates. Par Th. Ribot, professeur au 
College de France ; di'recteur de la Revue Philosophique. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1897. — pp. 260. 

We have here, according to the preface, the first of a series of vol- 
umes which will " comprehend all the parts of psychology " and will, 
it is to be inferred, treat the various functions of mental life from the 



